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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

subservience on the other. I would praise, too, his effective 
use of the one valuable trait which history has revealed in 
the very trying character of Mrs. Lincoln — her early-and- 
late faith in her husband's greatness. H. M. 

THE NEW "IMAGES" 

linages (new edition with additions), by Richard Aldington. 

The Egoist, London. 

It is a pleasure to be assured that these exquisite poems 
have been sufficiently appreciated to demand a second edition. 
The personality of the book is strengthened by the addition 
of a few poems from magazines and the imagist anthologies, 
and by the deletion of two whose manner, and perhaps con- 
ception even, seemed to flutter on uncertain wings. 

As the poet states in the preface to his latest work, War 
and Love, the poems in Images were the outcome of a "spir- 
itual struggle." They were a sort of armor of imagined 
beauty which the poet drew about himself as a protection 
against an unlovely environment. He ventured abroad in 
his world of imagined beauty with sure footstep and a strong 
heart. But the reader who would follow him should be a 
robust esthete, lest he strangle in the rarity of the atmosphere. 

From one point of view it is as if this book were the em- 
bodiment of that condition spoken of in Scripture as the 
"dividing asunder of soul and spirit." For one feels very 
keenly the poignant desire of the senses to be united with 
the spirit from which they seem to be separated forever. 
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The New "Images" 

Rather it would seem, curiously enough, that the longing 
is actually of the spirit itself. Thus a little sight of celestial 
loneliness comes wafted down to mortal ears: 

We pluck the asphodel, 
Yet we weave no crowns 
For we have no vines; 
No one speaks here; 
No one kisses. 

But the mortal who hears, even if moved by an under- 
standing, could not give comfort any more than the senses 
could unite with the spirit. It is a beautiful state of mind, 
similar to that of some children w 7 ho half expect to awaken 
at almost any moment and find themselves moving about 
in an enchanted world. 

Despite the suggestions of a few words like "spirit" and 
"celestial" in this note, there is very little in these poems 
which is really metaphysical. Since the war, in which Mr. 
Aldington had an active part, more people know to some 
degree that metaphysics is going to help us think through 
and find out where we are. After a book like War and Love 
it would be odd to see Mr. Aldington reverting to a style 
and state of mind from which a good many of the Images 
were drawn. 

In the book there are poems — Choricos, for example — 
which move along in measures of unforgettable music. In 
contrast with poems of a Greek mood and nomenclature are 
The River, Epigrams, Beauty, thou hast Hurt me Overmuch, 
In the Old Garden, which seem to interest more directly by 
their own virtue. 
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POETRY: // Magazine of Ferse 

Among those which have been newly added are The Faun 
Captive, with its especially beautiful opening lines, Fantasy, 
R. V. and Another, Captive, and this Inarticulate Grief, 
which is as fine as anything in the volume : 

Let the sea beat its thin torn hands 

In anguish against the shore; 

Let it moan 

Between headland and cliff; 

Let the sea shriek out its agony 

Across waste sands and marshes, 

And clutch great ships, 

Tearing them plate from steel plate 

In reckless anger; 

Let it break the white bulwarks 

Of harbor and city ; 

Let it sob and scream and laugh 

In a sharp fury, 

With white salt tears 

Wet on |ts writhen face ; 

Ah ! let the sea still be mad 

And crash in madness among the shaking rocks — 

For the sea is the cry of our sorrow. 

Mark Turbyfill 



ON THEIR WAY 

Gargoyles, by Howard Mumford Jones. Cornhill Co. 
Banners, by Babette Deutch. George H. Doran Co. 
The New Day, by Scudder Middleton. Macmillan Co. 
Blue Smoke, by Karle Wilson Baker. Yale Univ. Press. 
Some are born poets — may others achieve poetry? Books 
like those listed above tempt one to ask this question. Or 
perhaps the question is slightly different : may one who has 
a certain aptitude and love of the art win out finally, through 
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